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346 Reviews of Books 

book leave little occasion for dissent but the author is apparently in 
error in failing to credit high intellectual aims to the founder of the 
Dominican order and he is surely misled by Walsingham in attrib- 
uting to the rioting peasants of Wycliffe's time a fanatic love of illit- 
eracy. 

It may be noted that all these volumes pay attention to the archi- 
tectural development, but in terms too technical for most readers. 

Francis A. Christie. 



The Moriscos of Spain : Their Conversion and Expulsion. By 
Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. (Philadelphia : Lea Brothers and 
Co. 1 90 1. Pp. xii, 463.) 

Mr. Lea has done well to make the history of the baptized Moors, 
the Moriscos, the subject of a separate book. For the first time this epi- 
sode, full of dramatic situations and richly illustrative of the Spanish 
character and governmental methods of the time, is here clearly set forth 
in English in all its aspects. The task of the historian is to show how it 
came about that the Spanish government finally resolved on the expulsion of 
the Moors — perhaps the unwisest thing that Spain ever did. In the early 
days of the struggle between the Spaniards and the Moslems toleration 
was the rule in the Peninsula. The Arab conquerors were lenient toward 
the Christians, allowing them the free exercise of their religion and a cer- 
tain measure of self-government on condition of the payment of tribute 
and obedience to the civil authorities. As time went on Christians and 
Moors were mingled over a great part of the land, and the relations of 
the growing Christian states of the north with their Moslem neighbors 
were controlled by political considerations without regard to the differ- 
ence of religious faith. In the same army were often found contingents 
from both peoples ; the Cid fought indifferently on either side ; in some 
places under Christian control the Moors formed a considerable part of 
the population. As early as the thirteenth century, however, this state 
of things began to be looked on with suspicion. The ecclesiastical 
authorities could not view with calmness the spectacle of a population of 
heathen in the midst of a Christian community — their presence, it was 
felt, was a contamination and a menace — it was resolved that they must 
be Christianized or expelled. This resolution took definite shape soon 
after the conquest of Granada in 1492, and culminated in the final 
expulsion of the Moors in 16 14. How the antagonism of races was 
supplemented by constantly growing religious fanaticism — how violated 
promises drove the Moors to desperation — how the situation became 
so complicated that Spanish statesmanship could see no remedy but ex- 
pulsion — this is what Mr. Lea undertakes to set forth. In a series of 
chapters he describes the condition of the Moors at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, the attempts at their conversion by royal edicts and mis- 
sionaries, the policy and methods of the Inquisition, the frightful oppres- 
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sion to which the Moors, baptized and unbaptized, were subjected, the 
attitude of the nobles, the kings, the priests and the popes, and finally 
the decree of expulsion and the fortunes of the exiles. His materials 
have been drawn partly from the published researches of Spanish scholars, 
partly from unedited sources in Spanish archives, and partly from his own 
large collection relating to the Inquisition. He is thus able to give a 
substantially complete history of the course of events ; and it need not be 
said that he writes calmly and in a spirit of fairness. 

It is not easy for a writer of the present day to form an unbiased 
opinion of the Spanish Inquisition ; after one has recognized the universal 
intolerance of the age and the special element of race-antagonism in 
Spain, it is still difficult to draw the line between religion and revenge, 
greed and godliness, statecraft and selfish ambition. This delicate dis- 
tinction Mr. Lea has succeeded reasonably well in making. He does 
justice to the apostolic love and wisdom of such men as Talavera, to the 
genuine desire of certain priests and popes to instruct the Moors in the 
Christian faith, and to the efforts of nobles and sovereigns to secure to 
them their rights. He sees the seriousness of the problem as it presented 
itself to the government in the sixteenth century. On the other hand 
he exposes the avarice, ignorance and cruelty that so largely controlled 
the policies of State and Church, and dwells on the amazing economic 
blindness that deprived Spain of what was in some respects the best part 
of her population. He gives a vivid picture of the industrial importance 
of the Moors : most of the great industries were in their hands — the 
Spaniards devoted themselves preferably to war, politics and the church. 
The number of priests was enormous, and many of them were far from 
contributing to the peace and progress of society; the Inquisition, an 
imperium in imperio, was a terror. Such a society contained the seeds 
of its own decay; Mr. Lea dates the beginning of the decadence of Spain 
from the expulsion of the Moors. It is not a part of his purpose in this 
book to discuss the question of Spain's downfall ; such an inquiry would 
have taken him back to the Visigothic period, in which are found certain 
of the traits that are prominent in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
One would, however, like to see, as a supplement to Mr. Lea's admirable 
narrative, a fuller account of the development of that religious bigotry 
which played so large a part in the final catastrophe. It may be noted, 
in passing, that the Spanish policy affords a certain justification for the 
spoliations of the Barbary corsairs. Mr. Lea's characterizations of prom- 
inent persons are well-considered and often felicitious; we may refer 
especially to his paragraphs on Ximenes and Philip II. His judgments 
of the books of the time are generally calm ; he is roused to a not unnat- 
ural indignation in speaking of Bleda's Defensio Fidei which urged the 
massacre of the Moors as the most pious and effective way of dealing with 
the social problem. Mr. Lea's volume is a welcome contribution to our 
knowledge of the time treated of, and suggests general principles of gov- 
ernment that are applicable to the present time. 

C. H. Toy. 
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